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SMALL BUSINESS 
AFTER THE WAR 


Mr. Benton: The Army seems to have its own system of run- 
ning its own ‘“‘Gallup Poll.” The survey which indicates that three 
million boys of the armed forces hope to start their own businesses 
after the war is the most interesting statistic that I have heard com- 
ing out of the Army in a long time for many reasons. One of our 
questions today that we want to discuss is how the American peo- 
ple can help unleash the creative energy of these three million boys 
when this war is over. 


Mr. Maverick: This is interesting to me and to my family, as 
it is to every American family. My boy writes me that he is not 
ever going to work for anybody again. I have also talked to a lot of 
wounded men out at the Walter Reed Hospital, and most of them 
want to go into business for themselves. 


Mr. CHERNE: It is one thing for the boys to plan on starting 
their own businesses, but, realistically, on the other hand, as a re- 
sult of war there is likely to be a smaller number of independent 
businesses than before the war. A half-million businesses have al- 
ready dropped out in the last couple of years for one reason or an- 
other.” 

t A survey was recently conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce on the impact of the war upon smalJer manufacturing plants. The 
changes experienced by smaller firms during the war were measured by compar- 
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Mr. BENTON: Of course, one reason they have dropped out is be- 
cause some of the men running those businesses have been drafted 
or found better opportunities elsewhere. 

The report from Lieutenant Maury Maverick, Jr., out in the 
South Seas, interests me, if it is at all indicative of the attitude of the 


ing operations in January, 1943, and January, 1941. ‘“Three-fifths of all smaller 
plants are producing at least some war goods,’’ according to the report of the 
survey, “and 4o per cent of their combined output may be classed as war pro- 
duction. In adjusting their operations to the requirements of war, however, 
smaller manufacturers have been faced with serious problems. Their total physi- 
cal output is still at about the 1941 level, and plants of the smallest size (0-7 
wage earners), taken together, have suffered an actual decline in output during the 
war period..... A number of general conclusions emerge from the survey. With 
respect to the trend of production, it was found that the physical output of all 
smaller firms has remained about constant during the period from January 1941 
to January 1943, whereas industry as a whole has experienced a marked expan- 
sion; that idle capacity is widespread among smaller firms; and that perhaps one- 
third of all smaller manufacturers are experiencing or facing curtailment in out- 
put. With respect to war production, it was found that 58 per cent of the firms 
were producing at least some war goods; that war products comprised about 40 
per cent of the combined output of all smaller plants; and that the extent of par- 
ticipation in war production was greater among larger firms than among smaller. 

“On the question of whether smaller firms have been utilized for war produc- 
tion as fully as possible or desirable, these findings do not provide a definitive 
answer. They present the facts regarding the impact of the war upon smaller 
manufacturers as reported by the responsible executives of 3,446 firms. In judg- 
ing the effectiveness with which smaller plants have been utilized, it must be 
recognized (1) that the requirement of speed in turning out materials of war un- 
doubtedly militates against the use of smaller plants—at least during the earlier 
stages of the conflict, and (2) that relatively few of the smaller firms are tech- 
nically equipped for war production. On this last point, the survey revealed that 
85 per cent of the smaller firms reported either that they were unsuited to war 
production or that they were enjoying an output greater than in 1941 and hence 
did not need war orders” (Howard R. Bowen, ‘‘Impact of the War upon Smaller. 
Manufacturing Plants,” Survey of Current Business, July, 1943). 
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three million in the Army who want to start their own businesses, 
for it may mean that those half-million businesses which have dis- 
appeared may be able very quickly to be replaced and that we can 
carry on to new high numbers of small businesses. 


Mr. CHERNE: That actually is what we are going to try to find 
out in the course of this discussion. However, before we start the 
main discussion, I think that we really ought to examine just what 
we mean by small business. 


Mr. Benton: A small business—I will at least give you the 
Committee on Economic Development’s opinion on what a small 
business is, which is also in line with the practices which I think are 
prevalent in the Department of Commerce—may be defined as a 
business employing fewer than one hundred persons.? 


Mr. MAVERICK: Small businesses are pretty hard to define so 
far as that is concerned. You know, Judge Thurman Arnold says— 
and it is a mighty good definition. 


Mr. BENTON: He said it on the RouND TABLE. 


Mr. Maverick: And he said it almost two years ago, I under- 
stand—that it is a business that does not have a lobbyist in Wash- 
ington. Something else that I do not want you to forget is the six 
million little businessmen who are the independent farmers of Amer- 
ica.3 

2 The Department of Commerce defines a small business as a manufacturing 
plant with not more than a hundred employees; or a wholesale establishment 
with an annual net sales volume of less than $200,000; or a retail store, hotel, or 
amusement place with annual net sales or receipts less than $50,000. However, 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation has defined a small business as a plant with 
not more than five hundred employees, and the chairman of the Senate Small 


Business Committee has said that it is any local, independent plant or store— 
even if it has several thousand employees. 


3 See Thurman Arnold, Leo M. Cherne, and Neil H. Jacoby, Defense Inven- 
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Mr. CHERNE: We are dealing with some nine million businesses 
in the discussion of small enterprise. There certainly must be more 
important reasons than just the sentimental desire to see them con- 
tinue that make it important for us to discuss the future of small 
business and small-business problems. 


Mr. Benton: The first of those reasons falls into the area of the 
economic importance of small business. I suggest that we discuss 
three aspects—the economic importance of small business, its social 
significance, and its political significance. 


Mr. CHERNE: Its economic importance to most people—and I 
am sure that that goes for the folks I know—means primarily jobs. 


Mr. BenToN: The Committee on the Special Problems of Small 
Business of the Committee for Economic Development recently 
published a pamphlet called Small Business after the War, which is 
the pamphlet from which we took the name for this program. In 
this pamphlet on the first page the following figures are given: that 
there are a million self-employed who work independently with no 
employees; that there are two million businesses employing fewer 
than a hundred workers each; that only 3,300, or one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the industrial corporations of the country employ more than 
one thousand people. It also says that these three million, employing 
fewer than a hundred, employ roughly 45 per cent of all the workers 
in the American economy. That is a very vital fact to the future of 
the American economy.‘ 


tory, a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLE transcript, No. 191, broadcast 
November 9, 1941. 


4“In the United States today there are approximately 3,000,000 separate 
business establishments, exclusive of agriculture. These enterprises may be 
grouped roughly into the following four classifications: 

“t, About 1,000,000 self-employed who work independently with no em- 
ployees. ‘ 


Mr. Maverick: I would like to say that I believe probably it 
is more than that. When you go into the little towns like I know 
down in Texas where there is not any big business at all—and that 
is true of hundreds of towns all over America—it is extremely im- 
portant for a man to have his own business, and that business also 
has economic importance for the country. 


Mr. CHERNE: I take it, then, that the first reason for making 
sure that small business survives, and if possible expands, is that 
if we are to have anything approximating the kind of employment 
after the war which we are having during the war, it will have to be 
provided by this group who provides nearly half of the nation’s jobs. 


Mr. Benton: You cannot have high levels of employment and 
production without an active, healthy small business community 


in this country. 


Mr. CHERNE: There are other reasons, though, for its economic 
importance. The little businessman is important to all of us if for no 
other reason than that he is the thorn in the side of big business. As 
the thorn in the side of big business, he is needling big business into 
improving profits, into providing better quality, into providing the 
goods we buy at a lower price. 


Mr. Benton: As Cherne points out, the small businessman is 
really the policeman of the economy. He is the fellow that goes 


‘2. About 2,000,000 businesses which employ fewer than 100 workers each. 

“3, About 35,000 which employ between 100 and 1,000 workers each. 

“4, About 3,300 which employ more than 1,000 workers each. 

“Of the total business employment in the United States, roughly 45 per cent 
is accounted for by the businesses which employ fewer than 100 workers each. 

“Since Pear] Harbor, a decline of approximately ro per cent has taken place 
in the total number of small business establishments in the United States... .” 
(Small Business after the War [New York: Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment, 1944]).. 
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Mr. Maverick: I agree with that 100 per cent, but it would be 
a lot nicer to use your word, Cherne, and say that they are needlers 
instead of chiselers. I hope that they needle them, because that 
means competition in the United States of America. I think that 
it is a fine thing. 


Mr. BENTON: I want to make only this comment on Hugh John- 
son’s word ‘‘chiseler.”’ I think that he did a very great disservice to 
the people of the United States in the way that that word was pub- 
licized. He actually put a stigma on the fellow who is trying to make 
the products at a lower price and to get them out to the public at a 
lower price. He put a stigma on competition. 


Mr. CHERNE: That is right. But, if faced with this problem, I 
think that Hugh Johnson would agree with us. Actually the problem 
has been hit pretty clearly by Maverick’s focusing it on the word 
competition. I would tackle it another way. I see the big difference 
between little business and big business in two words. Big business 
plays for safety; little business plays for risk and for expansion. 


Mr. Maverick: Yes, of course. I know that the big corpora- 
tions are for safety, but I am not interested in the big corporation. 
I am interested in the little people and the little businesses of Ameri- 
ca that go to make up America. As you say, these little businesses 
are the ones that take the chance. What we want is boldness. That 
is the only way we are going to save America when this war is over. 


Mr. CHERNE: Safety in a free-enterprise economy is death to free 
enterprise. 


Mr. Benton: That brings us to the next area in the discussion of 
the importance of small business. That is the social significance of 
the nine million enterprisers. Certainly, we cannot have a free- 
enterprise economy unless we have risk-taking. Risk-taking means 
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the chance for people to take a chance for themselves. They have 
to have opportunity if they are going to take risks. 


Mr. CuERNE: Individual opportunity, as a matter of fact, is so 
completely lost in big business that I can think of no more deadly 
phenomena in the American industrial scene than the company 
town. The company town is a deadly, a blanketing, thing. 


Mr. Benton: Your reference to the company town reminds me 
of the song Carl Sandburg sings to some of us occasionally in Chica- 
go. I will not attempt to sing it for you, because I do not think that 
I have the voice to compete with N.B.C.’s prize sopranos, but I 
remember the song itself is only four lines long. It runs: 

We live in company houses; the company runs the schools. 

We all work for the company according to the company’s rules. 

We all drink company water; we all burn company light, 

And the company’s preacher tells us what the company thinks is right. 

Mr. Maverick: The situation is, I think, even worse than that. 
I am not thinking altogether of the workers. I am thinking about 
the people who have really had education, who are community 
leaders, and men of good minds. These people should have more so- 
cial importance. When they are tied in with some big corporation, 
that diminishes to a very large extent. 


Mr. CHERNE: I think, too, that the real opportunity for a num- 
ber of the minorities in the United States—the opportunity to have 
jobs, the opportunity to earn their own economic livelihood—exists 
only if they have the chance of opening their own businesses or be- 
ing employed by a number of small businesses. 


Mr. Maverick: I just want to say that that is 100 per cent 
right, but I want to go a little bit further. I think that the freedom 
of the American people is based on little business, because in certain 
places and in certain corporations certain racial and religious mi- 
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norities cannot get jobs. But if they have a right to go into business 
for themselves, that maintains their rights, and we have to keep 
that chance open to them. In Germany, you know, that thing hap- 
pened, where minorities went out. We cannot permit that to happen 
in the United States of America. 


Mr. BEnTOoN: Maverick, you and Cherne remind me of another 
song. I do not ever remember mentioning a song on this University 
of Chicago RounD TABLE before, and here I have thought of two 
of them in a couple of minutes. When I was graduating from Yale 
twenty-three years ago, a very popular song with all the boys was 
called ‘“‘The Argentines, the Portuguese, and the Greeks.” 


Mr. CHERNE: You are going to have to explain that. 


Mr. Benton: The dolorous refrain of this song—dolorous to the 
boys at Yale, that is—was that wherever one went, in the best 
hotels, the best theaters, the best restaurants, there he found the 
Argentines, the Portuguese, and the Greeks with the good seats, the 
good tables, and the good-looking girls. 


Mr. Maverick: That is really so, because I can remember thirty 
or thirty-five years ago when the Greeks came to my home town in 
Texas, and those fellows had to hit the ball. They had to work, and 
they made good. They have done that all over the United States of 


America. 


Mr. BenTON: But the point of the story in this song is that 
the boys who came out of Yale were able, with their good manners 
and their good training, to get jobs. They could get the jobs at the 
big banks and in the big corporations on Wall Street. A very big 
percentage of my class went out selling bonds. But these same com- 
panies were not hiring the Argentines, the Portuguese, or the Greeks 
as bond salesmen, so what did the Argentines, the Portuguese, and 
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the Greeks have to do? They could not get a job with a big corpora- 
tion that reflected glory on them, because of their connections. They 
had to get a little pushcart, and start up and down the Bowery in 
their own business; they had to get a little grocery store or a little 
fruit stand. The best of them went to the top. They developed these 
great moving-picture chains out of their small nickelodeons and 
some of our great chain-store systems. One of them who went ahead, 
and is the head of the United Fruit Company, started out peddling 
bananas off a pushcart in New Orleans. 

There is a principle and a kind of moral involved in that story in 
the fact that this country provides the opportunity and gives every 
fellow a chance to get out and break through any prejudices, social 
customs, and what not, to get going on his own and to get to the top. 


Mr. CHERNE: Asa matter of fact, that brings us very close to the 
third phase of the importance of little business, which is the political 
importance of the existence of little business. The freedom in social 
and economic areas is, I think, even secondary to the political free- 
dom that flows from the existence of many thousands of small busi- 
nesses. 


Mr. MAVERICK: That is really very important. I can remember 
back in my home town a fellow who always went to the Republican 
Convention. I do not say that he went to the right convention or 
anything like that. 


Mr. CHERNE: As a matter of fact, Maverick, I intend to go to 
the Republican Convention myself next week. 


Mr. Benton: Next week. 
Mr. Maverick: I personally am not going. 


Mr. BEnrTOon: It is a good thing that you are not, Maverick, or 
they would throw you out. 
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Mr. MAVERICK: Maybe they would. 

Anyhow, this fellow used to go to Republican conventions and 
the like and was a community leader in my home town. He went 
broke in his little drug store and had to go to work for a chain store. 
Ever since then, he has had a sort of chained existence so far as that 
is concerned. I want to see the American people have political inde- 
pendence so that they can be Republicans or Democrats, or what- 
ever they want to be, and be leaders in political affairs. Very often, 
they cannot say very much when they are tied into a big corpora- 
tion. Isn’t that true? 


Mr. Benton: Maverick, I think that all of us are being too tough 
on the big corporations as such. What we say applies to some and 
does not apply at all to others. Some of them, notably those who 
have been most competitive in their activities, give men just as 
much independence and freedom as the small business. 


Mr. Maverick: All Iam saying is that I always felt more inde- 
pendent when I had a small business than now. 


Mr. CHERNE: As a matter of fact, I am a good deal less con- 
cerned with the big corporation than I am with the disappearance 
of the little company. The reason for my concern is best emphasized 
by a very tragic and gruesome experience through which we have 
gone in recent years. We are now fighting a war against fascism. It 
is very important that we recognize that fascism never comes to 
power except in countries that have a sick middle class and that 
where there is a thriving, independent, healthy middle class, demo- 
cratic life expands and is not threatened. 


Mr. BEnTON: I guess we all agree, then, on the economic impor- 
tance of the small enterpriser, on his social importance, and on the 
fact that he actually is the bulwark of American democracy. 


It 


Maverick, as head of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, I 
think that you might tell us what small business is up against and 
what in part we must consider if we are to run counter to the trend 
toward big business which Cherne has described here. 


Mr. CHERNE: Before Maverick tells us what small business is up 
against, I think that we should dramatize the importance of un- 
derstanding the problems, because “‘G.I. Joe’s”’ little machine shop 
will not survive on just the kind wishes that the nation has been 
giving him, not even on the good will which we are giving him on 
this University of Chicago RounD TABLE. 


Mr. Benton: We concede that the blacksmith had more than 
arms like iron bands. He had pride. There are also other problems, 
as we pointed out, in addition to economic problems which we are 
asking Maverick to cover for us. 


Mr. Maverick: Before I cover this, I want to say that $2,500 is 
not going to be enough to put a man in business. 


Mr. BEnTon: You refer, in the $2,500, to this G.I. bill? 


Mr. Maverick: I am talking about the new G.I. bill. I think 
that that alone is not sufficient. There have to be a lot of other 
things done, too. 


Mr. BEnTON: Under that bill the serviceman can borrow $2,500 
from the government to start his own business. 


Mr. Maverick: The points which I want to stress and the seven 
points which I gave to the House Committee, in talking of the little 
businessman, are: First, can he get quick settlements on govern- 
ment contract terminations? Second, is he going to get a crack at 
surplus property? Third, will he be able to resume civilian activi- 
ties? Those come in a transition period after the war. Then, I would 
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add on the long term: Fourth, how is he going to get the money to 
go into business? Fifth, is he going to be taxed to death? Sixth, 
can he move into new fields and get technical advice? Seventh, 
can he move into new fields without violating patents? 

Those are the seven points of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion and the seven points which may lead to the survival of free 
enterprise. 


Mr. BENTON: That is a good list, and you will be interested to 
know that the Committee on Economic Development is studying 
those problems as a part of its research program. In your list you 
have outlined the play, perhaps; but you have left out Hamlet. I 
believe that there is an eighth point that may be more important 
than any one you have listed or any two or three put together. That 
is the restrictive practices that have developed in the economy—the 
practices that grow first in city ordinances where cities pass or- 
dinances that keep the little fellow from getting a chance. I under- 
stand, for instance, in Chicago that a small contractor who has done 
well in Milwaukee cannot come down to Chicago and put in a bid 
on a contract in Chicago. 


Mr. CHERNE: As a matter of fact, very frequently it is a labor 
union that serves to enforce some of those restrictive practices. We 
must recognize the fact that, in common with many other elements 
in American life, the labor union would rather deal with a big 
unit than with one hundred small units. 


Mr. MAvERIck: With regard to cities, I might say that when 
I was mayor of San Antonio, I had a war with the mayor of Austin. 
He had an ordinance against my meat, so I taxed him a penny on 
every brick he sent to my town. We had a long war, but it was fi- 
nally settled. Those trade barriers have to be dropped in America. 
I. agree with you, Benton, entirely on that point. 
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Mr. Benton: They also exist between the states too. I know a 
man who studied the trade barriers at the depth of the depression 
in the thirties and who estimated for me that perhaps two million 
of the unemployed during the thirties could be traced to the bar- 
riers that the states had developed that held back trade. A fellow 
today who wants to go into the trucking business, for example, 
would have it pretty tough in some states, handling the license fees 
and other problems he is up against in taking his trucks from one 


state to another. 


Mr. CHERNE: Frankly, I think that we are ignoring the most 
important of the three types of barriers—the monopolistic prac- 


tices in business. 


Mr. BENTON: I agree with you. If you and Maverick and I 
wanted to produce moving pictures and if we produced a wonderful 
moving picture and if we were enterprising in trying to go into the 
moving-picture business, there is a very good chance that we could 
not get that picture shown. If we wanted to start a moving-picture 
theater—the Maverick-Cherne-Benton Theater—there is a very 
good chance that we could not get pictures to show in it. 


Mr. Maverick: What you mean is that we could not be enter- 
prising. That is what you mean. 


Mr. Benton: There are these restrictions in business to hold 
back the chance for the little fellow, and they, of course, are at the 
heart of the purpose in our anti-trust legislation. The Committee on 
Economic Development’s Committee on the Special Problems of 
Small Business advocates the rigorous enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws in order to try to break up these restrictive practices and to 
give the little fellow more of a chance. 


Mr. CHERNE: Let us be realistic about that recommendation, as 
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well as many other recommendations that are made. The vigorous 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws has been urged many times. Asa 
matter of fact, there have been a couple of periods in our history 
when the enforcement did occur. Yet we are up against a very long- 
time trend in which small business is tending to disappear, except 
in the distributing and retail fields. That long-time trend is being 
emphasized today only because of the fact that in two years of war 
as much has been accomplished in that direction—squeezing small 
business—as would normally take place perhaps in a generation. I 
would like to illustrate that. For example, let us take one field (it 
is not the most typical, but in many ways it is the most dramatic): 
the vehicles of opinion such as the one we are using, the radio. There, 
untrammeled expression is traditionally considered the basic safe- 
guard of democracy. Yet town after town that had three newspapers 
now has only one. In more than one hundred cities the owner of the 
only newspaper owns the only broadcasting station. Of some eight 
hundred and fifty radio stations in the country, more than three 
hundred are under the wing of newspapers. All that has not occurred 
within the wartime years. It has been speeded up in the wartime 
years, but it has occurred progressively within the last two genera- 
tions. 


Mr. BENTON: Cherne, I might point out that in your recently 
published book, The Rest of Your Life,’ which a lot of my friends are 
reading, the more you demonstrate the way this trend is accelerat- 
ing, the more I will claim with you that it dramatizes to the people 
of the United States the importance of working out a national policy 
which comes to grips with these issues. I do not think that you need 
a policy to accelerate a trend. If the trend is going your way, you do 
not have to worry about it. The purpose of a policy is to reverse a 

_ SLeo M. Cherne, The Rest of Your Life (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1944). 
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trend. I would like to ask Maverick if he agrees that we need to 
examine in this country every aspect of national policy in an effort 
to reverse this trend. In other words, Maverick, what do we do 
about this? . 


Mr. Maverick: At this point we might discuss the seven points 
of mine. But, before we do discuss them, I would like to say that I 
hope that everybody in America will read a statement by Mr. 
Donald Nelson, chairman of the War Production Board, that is in 
the paper this morning. Among other things, he said that the War 
Production Board would not hesitate to give new companies per- 
mission to reconvert. That is, as I see it, an important statement by 
America’s No. 1 industrial statesman, and he is the friend of the 
little businessman.® 


6 Chairman Donald M. Nelson on June 17 relaxed War Production Board 
controls on aluminum in a move toward the orderly reconversion of industry and 
made it possible for war plants to order—even while the war continues—the ma- 
chines and tools which will be needed for peacetime production. 

Nelson also gave industry a go-ahead on the building of a single working 
model of any planned postwar product, whether an automobile, a refrigerator, or 
a railway Pullman car. 

He said that “precious little” in the way of increased civilian output could 
result in the immediate future, but described his action as the first in a series of 
moves to protect the whole economy by lifting certain controls “‘no longer essen- 
tial to protect war production.” 

As three steps to help “industry plan and prepare for the reconversion peri- 
od,”’ Nelson 

(rz) Ordered revocation of the general WPB order which restricts aluminum 
and magnesium to military uses, so that manufacturers may produce needed 
products ‘‘wherever and whenever man power is available.’”’ As a companion ac- 
tion, he gave WPB regional offices power to permit individual companies to use 
the two light metals in making certain consumer goods now prohibited, where 
labor supply permits. ; 

(2) Directed that manufacturers may buy machinery, tools, and dies for 
civilian production, starting July 1. Where possible, these wants will be filled 
from surplus stock, but if necessary WPB will validate the placing of new orders 
where they will not interfere with war production. 

(3) Announced that an order now is being prepared which will let any manu- 
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Mr. CHERNE: As a matter of fact, Donald Nelson’s statement 
goes right to the heart of the problem. If Benton is to insist—and I 
agree he insists correctly—that we reverse the trend, it will not be 
reversed by mere policy. I think that heroic measures are necessary. 
If little business is to be given an equal place in our economy, it 
must be given preferential treatment every step along the line. 


Mr. Benton: I wonder if the policy of the Civil War days, when 
this country wanted to encourage the small farmer and the country 
adopted the Homestead Act, may not be a case in point? The 
Homestead Act seemed to be a radical measure at that time, yet 
today in retrospect we know that it is one of the most important 
single decisions in the history of government from the standpoint of 
developing the West and developing these nine million independent 
enterprisers. 


Mr. CHERNE: Not only are you right—the Homestead Act was 


facturer obtain enough materials and parts to “‘make and test a single working 
model of any product planned for postwar production’’; the manufacturers will 
apply to WPB field offices for the materials. 

Nelson issued also a manifesto of WPB policy on two questions posed by in- 
dustrial leaders for many months. He declared: 

First: That WPB will permit plants in areas of easy labor supply to enter the 
civilian markets before competing concerns in tight labor areas which have large 
war contracts are able to do so. 

Second: The progressive lifting of WPB controls may also result in the manu- 
facture of civilian goods by companies which did not produce them before the 
war, even though the appearance of such new competition ‘“‘will no doubt be un- 
welcome to previously established concerns in the same industries and now en- 
gaged on war contracts.” 

“Any hardship worked on any business concern by this development is in my 
judgment regrettable, but unavoidable,” Nelson said. ‘““The country cannot af- 
ford to delay the return to civilian production until all manufacturers in each in- 
dustry have terminated their essential war work and are in a position to resume 
production at the same time. 

“If the Government were to attempt to prevent new competition, there would 
clearly be grave danger of shackling the country with a regimented economy for 
a long time to come” (see St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 18, 1944). 
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not only considered radical at that time—but it is a very good illus- 
tration of the type of preferential action which we will need to take 
toward little business. 


Mr. BEnTON: I feel a little bit strongly, because as a boy I home- 
steaded out in western Montana—but I must admit that I was 
frozen out along with all the others who attempted to homestead in 
that dry and nonproductive country. 


Mr. Maverick: I would like to say that this G.I. bill is a sort of 
homestead bill, but I want to get on with these six points. The 
first one is on contract termination, and it is very important for 
the little men—the subcontractors—to get their money and get it 
right away. There are something like two million subcontracts and 
one hundred and fifty thousand subcontractors. If we do not see 
that they get their money, there is going to be widespread bank- 
ruptcy all over the United States that is going to have a serious 
economic effect on big business. 


Mr. CHERNE: Actually, on that point I believe that we are likely 
to do the most prompt and perhaps the best job. The termination 
of contracts is likely to be the first phase of this transition problem 
that will be acted upon quite intelligently by government. 


Mr. BENTON: We ought to bulk all Maverick’s first three points 
together and agree that in these transition problems every break be 
given, as a matter of national policy, to the small and independent 
operator. How is he going to get the money, Maverick? 


Mr. MAveERIck: The way he is going to get the money is that the 
government itself should insure this money, similar to the F.H.A. 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, so that America’s 
fifteen thousand banks can be bold as the pioneer banks were, and 
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so that the banks themselves (who are little businesses) can go ahead 
and finance these institutions and these small businesses. 


Mr. BENTON: Wait just a second, Maverick. There is going to be 
over one hundred billion dollars in private savings in this country 
by the end of this year. The little fellow always has gotten his 
money from the people who know him best and who know whether 
he should be backed or not. The soldier coming out is going to get 
$2,500, if he wants it, from the government. He is going to find a 
proportion of that one hundred billion in the hands of his mother, his 
father, his cousin, his sister, and his friends. We ought to give every 
break to private means to provide the money before we automatical- 
ly decide that we need federal government support of that kind. 


Mr. Maverick: I agree with that fully, but, at the same time, 
you have to have this insurance. It is nothing new; it is already 
accepted in our economy. 


Mr. Benton: The need is imperative. If private means do not 
do the trick, I agree with you that we will need government action. 


Mr. CHERNE: As a matter of fact, we can well wind up with at 
least this understanding: With each wartime increase both in the 
size of business and the influence of the larger corporation, prettier 
bouquets are thrown in the direction of the little man, but we will 
need more than pretty bouquets. 


Mr. BENTON: We certainly need more than bouquets on Maver- 
ick’s fifth point, which is taxes. 


Mr. Maverick: That question, of course, is a very complicated 
one, but I do think that in taxation there have to be certain ex- 
emptions for the little man. There have to be carry-overs and carry- 
backs and things like that so he can really get started. 
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Mr. Benton: That probably applies to all business, not merely 
to the little man. 

We have come to the end of our discussion today. We all agree 
that small independent enterprise is essential to high levels of em- 
ployment and production after the war. We agree that the small 
business is the policeman of the economy. More important is the 
social and political significance of the independent enterpriser. He 
undergirds our democracy, for, as Cherne points out, fascism feeds 
on a sick, unhealthy middle class. 

Cherne tells Maverick and me that the long-term trend is against 
the small enterpriser. I tell Cherne that the point of the national 
policy is to change a trend. If we do not like the trend, we had better 
do something about it. Maverick as head of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation lists seven areas in which action is required. Cherne and 
I add an eighth—perhaps the most important—the area of trade 
barriers. We do not think that we have any pat answers on the ac- 
tion required in these areas. We agree, however, with emphasis, 
that public policy should deliberately encourage the development of 
new small independent enterprise. Its health is vital to the prosper- 
ity of the American economy and to the social and political welfare 


of the American people. 


The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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More on This Topic 


“Agency To Watch,” Business Week, April 8, 1944. A discussion of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


BECKMAN, T. N., ‘Large versus Small Business after the War,” American 
Economic Review, March, 1944. 


Byrnes, JAMES F., “Reconversion,”’ Vital Speeches, May 1, 1944. Argues 
that more than material prosperity is at stake in achieving successful re- 
conversion. 

CHERNE, LEO M., ‘‘The Future of the Middle Classes,” Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1944. Argues that whether America, after the war, swallows the 
“Fascist bait” depends upon whether high levels of employment and pros- 
perity are achieved or whether it falls into a depression. 


CHEVALIER, W., “Small Business,” Business Week, April 29, 1944. 
FRrieEr, J., “On Small Business,” Business Week, May 27, 1944. 


GAYLORD, RoBERT, “‘Free Enterprise in the Postwar Period,” Vital Speech- 
es, May 15, 1944. Says that business must respect the rights of others. 


GRATTAN, C. HARTLEY, “What Business Thinks about Postwar America,” 
Harper’s, February, 1944. 

Hosss, F., “Incentive, in Reverse,” Nation’s Business, February, 1944. 
Says that the present tax laws make it impossible to start a new business. 


KINGSLEY, J. DoNALD, ‘‘Serious Blunder on the Right,” Antioch Review, 
spring, 1944. Discusses the various plans for postwar conversion and says 
that the maintenance of employment is a primary responsibility of demo- 
cratic government. 


NATHAN, RosBert R., “A Plan for Free Enterprise,” Common Sense, 
March, 1944. Suggests a plan for maintaining free enterprise by the gov- 
ment’s providing the proper economic environment through a continuous 
balance between savings and offsets to savings at levels of full employment. 


“A Revamped Tax Structure? Problem of Postwar Planners,” United 
States News, June 2, 1944. Discusses the present tax proposals for smaller 
levies on cor portions and heavier charges on middle incomes in the effort to 


find a way to encourage risk-taking and also to meet revenue needs after the 
war, 
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“Small Business’ New Problem,” Business Week, October 16, 1943. Dis- 
cusses the difficulties of small businesses without war contracts. 


“SWPC Pleased,” Business Week, June 3, 1944. Reports that W PB’s liber- 
alized policy on civilian production gives little business a better break. 


Tart, RosBert A., “Financing Small Business after the War,” Vital 
Speeches, February 15, 1944. Suggests a program for helping small busi- 
ness after the war. 


“Transition to Peace: Business in A.D. 194Q,”’ Fortune, January, 1944. 
Discusses the demobilization of America’s wartime economy and the prob- 
lems related to business. 


WALLACE, Henry A., “We Must Save Free Enterprise,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, October 23, 1943. Says that, in saving free enter prise, industry 
must live up to its obligations and that small business must be given a bet- 
ter chance. 


‘We Can Improve Anything,” Reader’s Digest, April, 1944. A Story of how 
the Armour Foundation service solves research problems for small business- 
es. 


“Veast of the Economy,” Fortune, September, 1943. Cities the growth of 
large business and calls for beginning now far-reaching measures to en- 
sure the future of small, vigorous, independent business. 


Younc, STANLEY, ‘Small Business Fights for Life,” Saturday Evening 
Post, November 13, 1943. Discusses the problems of the lumber business 
as an example of what is happening to many small businesses. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is the importance and the significance of small business for 
the future prosperity of the United States? What is the political 
importance of the existence of small business in great strength? 


. What policy would you adopt in regard to each of the following 
in order to create the most favorable situation for small business? 


a) What kind of contract-termination program? 

6) What kind of labor policy for the transition? 

c) When, where, and how should government controls begin to 
be relaxed? 

d) What kind of policy on allocation of materials to civilian pro- 
duction? 

e) What kind of anti-inflation program? 

f) What plan for the disposal of government-owned surpluses, 
both of goods and of facilities? 


. What kinds of goods are you going to purchase after the war that 
you have put off buying now? What new products do you see a 
market for in your community? How far do these call for new 
concerns for manufacture and marketing? 


. What problems do you think the industries in your community 
will have to face when the war ends? Can these industries be 
readily converted to peacetime uses? What disposition do you 
think should be made of their excess plant capacity? 


. What indications are there that “big business” will emerge bigger 
and more powerful in relation to “small business’? when the war 
is over? How do you think monopoly practices are going to be a 
postwar problem? How do you think they should be controlled? 


. Discuss the seven-point program which Mr. Maverick proposes 
to aid small business. Do you think that it is adequate? What 
would you add or eliminate? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounD TABLE audience on “The Liberation of Europe,” broadcast 


‘June II, 1944. 


Really a Pleasure 


It was really a pleasure to hear 
your RounpD TABLE on Sunday. I want 
to express my profound gratitude to 
the three truthful men who partici- 
pated. Being of Slavic origin, I would 
like to convey my special regards to 
Professor Lange, a true patriot of 
Poland, as well as a great citizen of the 
democratic United States. I would like 
to have a pamphlet in which the whole 
discussion appears in order to give my 
less fortunate friends, who did not 
hear it, a chance to see what was said. 
—A listener from Bronx, New York. 


* 
Outstanding 


Your program today was an out- 
standing one, and I hope that you 


* 


will have more like it to enlighten 
Americans on the wisdom of the true 
democratic action necessary to follow 
the war.—A listener from Chicago, 


Illinois. 
* 


Stirring Discussion 


Today’s RouND TABLE was such a 
stirring discussion, full of concrete 
ideas. How ever can we persuade the 
leaders of American policy to accept 
and act immediately on the programs 
for liberated Europe which the three 
representative speakers today enumer- 
ated? My heart sinks to think how 
they are letting the opportunities slip 
by to help Europe create the New 
World for which all the common peo- 
ple all over the world are fighting —A 
listener from Allston, Massachusetts. 


ak 
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